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Notes and Queries. 1 39 

collection of this tale a statement has been received from Mr. H. E. War- 
ner, of Washington, D. C, who wishes it to be understood that the original 
publisher was Mr. Stephen R. Riggs, well known as a missionary to the 
tribe, the tale having been printed in the " Iapi Oyae," a little paper partly 
in Dakota and partly in English, in numbers for December, 1878, and Jan- 
uary, 1879. When, before the death of Dr. Riggs, it was in contemplation 
to issue a second edition of his Dakota Dictionary, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, it was proposed to include this and seven other tales in 
the second volume ; such publication, however, was not accomplished until 
ten years after Dr. Riggs's death in 1883, when the work appeared as 
edited by J. Owen Dorsey, who did not, however, make any alteration in the 
matter of the book. Of course it was not the intention of Mr. Dorsey to 
deprive Dr. Riggs of any part of the credit due him as collector. Mr. War- 
ner adds that through his wife, a daughter of Dr. Riggs, he had known the 
story, and in part made a metrical rendering, such version being published 
in the "Century Magazine," October, 1884, under the title "The Red 
Horse ; " and also that he had used it in an article on " The Magic Flight 
in Folk-Lore," appearing in "Scribner's Magazine," June, 1887. Mr. War- 
ner has in manuscript, also, other tales, including a complete version of 
" The Blood Clot Boy," which he was fortunately able to complete from 
the recitation of David Zaphyr, a Brule. At one time Dr. Riggs had pro- 
posed to use the stories in connection with studies of Mr. Warner, who, 
however, at the time determined not to carry out such project. 

W. W. Newell: 

Fragments of Two American Ballads. — I inclose two stanzas of a 
song of which I have always wished I could know the whole. Lord Lou- 
don, you remember, was the commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, during the campaign of 1756-7. His indecision was supposed to 
have caused the failure of the British, and the colonists were bitterly dis- 
appointed at his delaying the proposed expedition against Louisburg. I 
suppose it is to him that the song refers. 

The other needs no explanation ; I do not know but that it is complete 
save and except the last half of the first stanza. 

I cannot tell which I admire the more, — the moral reflection of the last 
stanza, or its closing rhyme. I believe the song was very popular at the 
time to which it refers. Yours truly, 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 

Lord Loudon. 

Lord Loudon he wrote to his gracious king, 

Desiring of his Majesty 
To send him some men from the Highland hills 

And send them over speedily. 

" Send me some of your good old clans, 

Send me some of your Campbells or your Grants; 
For those are the men that are trained up in war, 
Such warlike souls Lord Loudon wants." 
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Bonaparte at St. Helena. 

Bonaparte he 's awa' from his wars and his righting; 
He is gone to the place that he takes no delight in ; 



No more at St. Cloud's he '11 go forth in his splendor, 
Or go forth with his crowds like the great Alexander; 
He can look at the moon, on the great Mount Diana, 
When forlorn and alone on the isle of St. Helena. 

Louisa she sits in her bower broken-hearted, 

And she weeps when she thinks of her hero departed ; 

No one to console, — even those that wait on her, 

And she weeps when she thinks of the isle of St. Helena. 

Ye men of great wealth, beware of ambition, — 
Lest some degree of state should change your condition ; 
Be Steadfast in time, for what 's to come you don't know, 
Perhaps your days may end on the isle of St. Helena. 

Abigail Snow : A Colonial Literary Ballad. — The heroine of this 
song, Abigail Snow, was born in the East Parish of Bridgewater (now the 
town of East Bridgewater), in 1727. She was a daughter of James Snow. 
She was twice married, in 1746 to John Egerton, in 1780 to Jonathan Beal. 

The writer was Dr. Josiah Thurston of Rehoboth, who is said to have 
been not only a physician, but a fashionable wig-maker. 

My brother-in-law, the late William Allen, Esq., of East Bridgewater, was 
an enthusiastic collector of all that related to the history of his native town. 
He took this song from the recitation of a lady who died at an advanced 
age in 1853. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 

East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Aibigail Snow. 

I have travelled o'er hills and high mountains, 
Through meadows all clothed in green ; 

I have walked by the side of still fountains, 
And many fair maids have I seen. 

And with them found very good quarters — 

They often showed favors to me ; 
There is one in the town of Bridgewater 

Which exceeds all that ever I see. 



She 's fairer than King David's Tamar, 
Or the beautiful daughters of Job. 



